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MEN, WOMEN AND GOD - a discussion of sex questions from the Christian point 
of view - by A. Herbert Gray. New York, Association Press. 1923. 60 cents. 


Dr. Gray has written this small book especially for the Student Chris- 
tian Movement, but his discussion is keyed as well to the minds of those who 
have left the student groups and study, but who find themselves yet puzzled by 
the problem of the sex-social life. With gentle frankness, a happy choice of 
phrases, and a sincerity which springs from his wide experience as a minister 
and social worker, he pleads for. an understanding and use of the sex impulse 
for "the enrichment of human life and the glory of God." He walks over the 
prudery of those who refuse tc discuss the subject and who would trust in na- 
ture only for their guidance and growth and stands firmly in the ranks of sci- 
ence which demand a knowledge of the facts of human love-life as early as they 
may properly be understood. Love only, then, becomes the occasion for the sac- 
rament of marriage, and the accommodation of one life to another, the deepest 
experience and opportunity for growth known for an individual. Dr. Gray asks 
for a brave comradeship between men and women which he predicates on the truth 
that each sex is essential to the other in any department—of life, regardless 
of the fact that for some the complete expression of that interdependence is 
refused or given no opportunity for fulfillment. Upon these he urges the full 
recognition of the sex factor, and an adaptation and sublimation of it through 

| work, worship @nd play. For men he has a special charge regarding the fallacy 
of the double moral code, and for women a wise and gentle insistence that that 
which perplexes is often really the fine and noblest evolution of their per- 
sonalities, The home life which he analyzes is "a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever," and that in spite of the social forces which Dr. Gray discusses with 
fearlessness. 


For the great as woll as the small annoyances in the home or in friend- 
Ship he prescribes love and God. "If the test of a real passion for purity 
lies in caring about the forces that make for impurity and caring to the point 
of suffering for those who fall, then I fear few of us have that passion in any 
really effective and holy form. And it will need passion to compete with the 
Meee «forces that lie behini evil social conditions, They are entrenched behind the 
power of money, and I know of only one passion that is stronger than money. 
When will all who really love take up the challenge of this disordered modern 
World? We talk. We confer. We discuss social reform. But we do not love." 
m The book carries an appendix written by Dr. Gray’s brother, A. Charles BE. Gray, 
mM. D., dealing with the physiology of sex. E. B. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION by Bertrand Russell in collaboration 
with Dora Russell. New York, The Century Co. 1923. $2.00 


“How far is it possible to combine the uniformity and large-scale or- 
ganization which industrialism demands on the material side, with diversity, 
individuality, and spontaneity in the non-material aspects of life?" This is 
the theme of the book. Two forces are making the modern world, industrialism 
and nationalism, developing their strength as the power of the old forces, 
handicraft, peasant agriculture and religion decrease. Industrialism may ap- 
pear 4s capitalism or socialisms nationalism, as imperialism or self-determi- 
nation. The struggle between capitalism and imperialism, on the one hand, and 
socialism and self-determination on the other is responsible for ow present 
chaos. It is in reality a struggle between industrialism and humanity. A pos- 
sible end may be reversion to & more primitive form of life. Hope lies in get- 
ting truth to the mass of the people, and spreading the habit of forming opin- 
ion on the basis of evidence rather than of passion. 


Under industrialism, civilization — "the pursuit of objects not biolog- 
ically necessary for survival" ~ becomes possible for all. Capitalism is “an 
® anarchic survival", “essentially transitional", "ill-adapted to industrialism"; . 
a it should give way, the author urges, to socialism — broadly conceived — as the 
e form under which the advantages of industrialism can be spread to the entire 
group. But it is deeply entrenched, buttressed by private property. Left to 
itself, industrialism — in either one of its forms — would naturally organize 
the world as one producing and consuming unit. But it meets, and unintention- 
ally fosters, the other force “as powerful as itself", nationalism, a develop- 
ment of the herd instinct expressing itself, in the present age, in the geo- 
graphical group. Under capitalism, nations have becomes imperialistic, compet- 
itors for markets, depending upon modern warfare. Mr. Russell declares that 
industrialism requires for its harmonious working, socialism and intarnational- 
pism. Without them the conflicting passions which it induces may be expected 
to tear itself and civilization to pieces. 


The easiest road to internatioralism, conceived in the practical sense 

of world organization regulating relations between nations, rationing raw matee- 

rials, even perhaps distributing power from international power stations, would 
be through the unquestioned preponderance of one power which none would dare 
attack and which could police the others. Only Americx gives promise of becom. 
ing such @ dominant nation, High finance might be the chief organizing power. 

® Another possible pathway to world government is the formation of great self- 

® subsistent blocs of nations — North and South America for instance; Russia dom- 

m inating all of Asia; a United States of Europe dominating the Mediterranean and 

® Africa. The World War revealed the necessity of economic self-sufficiency as a 

® Measure of defense and promoted the tendency of nations to compete for raw ma- 

® terials rather than for markets. The mere operation of the old forces of 

m greed, fear, and self-defense might bring about world-organization through 
great "land empires;" offensive war would become impossible; war would tend 

40 pass because unimportant and habits of thought might change in such a way 

&s to make international government possible, 


In the meantime there is the possibility of a transition to socialism. 
Tt is not impossible Mr. Russell believes, that socialism should come by way 
meof the undeveloped countries, Russia succeeding and setting the example to 
Mechina and India. More likely it will come in the highly-developed countries, 
Bfrom the standpoint of industrial development, the United States is ready for 
fm the change. Conceivably, if American capitalism remains unrestrained in its 
peareer of exploitation, victorious investments making the United States.master 


— 
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in every continent as industrialism unifies the world, the class war may be 
universal, "There are not only capitalist and proletarian individuals but 
capitalist and proletarian nations,” The result. of such a class war would be 
the wreck of civilization. A greatly to be desired alternative, according to 
the author, is that those desiring socialism should, aided by the logic of 
events, extend the "reasonable propaganda of socialist opinion" until the 


trust magnates can be ousted "with hardly more of a struggle than the police 
need in dealing with burglars". 


The second part of the book is devoted to the argument for the sort of 
social system which might well replace the present order - a statement in more 
mature form of the author’s well-known philosophy: A good society is one that 
provides for the present well-being of those who compose it and one which has 
oapacity for developing into something better. It would of necessity in the 
future be an industrial society, but one in which the social group is at pains 
to make the machine serve human needs. Though work would be monotonous and 
irksome, hours might be short — four hours a day being not a mere philosopher's 
dream but the estimate of reputable scientists. Belief in the social system 
. And a sense of duty to the community would add zest to lifes; individual initi- 
ative, creative work and the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake would be 
cherished; leisure would be valued; education would be designed to fit the 


members of society for the happy and useful employment of the twenty free hours 
of the day. 


There is a suggestive treatment of sources and the distribution of pow- 
Power is of three kinds, military, economic and mental, and the greatest 


er. 
of these is mentals upon which conclusion hangs the author’s faltering hope of 
W.L.C e 


© the salvability of modern society. 


MIRRORS OF MOSCOW by Louise Bryant. New York, Thomas Seltzer. 1923. $2.50 


This is a group of vivid pictures portraying leaders of the Russian Re- 

-yvolution, The writer endeavors to get behind the smoke screen and visualize the 
outstanding characteristics of the most potent personalities in Russia - after 

the first few years have defined the place of each as a leader. Among these 


there are four which seem to fill a more unique place than any of the others. 


Of Lenin the writer says that without doubt the secret of his power is 
that he is the only man in Russia of any political group, whose purpose always 
remained clear and whose hand never trembled. The reason for his unswerving 
adherence is perhaps found in the fact that he believes that the only thing 
worth living for is the next generation. Communism is his formula for saving 
the next generation from the injustices of the present. 


Anatol Lunacharsky, the poet, is depicted as the most lovable and im- 
pressive among the moving spirits in the revolution, though not as well known 
Qs Lenin or Trotsky. Reality, Mrs, Bryant reminds us, "is revolting and disap- 
pointing to the artist, but Lunacharsky possesses enough recuperative powers 

%0 overcome his artistic sensitiveness. If he had not had enough also of that 
Saving grace of fanaticism which marks all leaders, he would have lacked the 
Peenthusiasm which carried him through every battle for culture which he has had 
ho wage since the dramatic crash of the Tsardom." In appearance, "more like a 
Scholarly Frenchman than a Russian," with “the manners and elegance of another 
Bge," Lunacharsky has "left off composing sonnets to fight ignorance, supersti- 
Mion, drunkenness, prejudice, disease and dirt. .. . He has practically 
Bliminated adult illiteracy from the cities, he has established thousands of 
mpenools and he has built new theaters.” She quotes Stanislavsky as saying that 
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it is never Lenin or Lunacharsky, big men, who are to blame for the mistakes of 
the Soviet Government. It is always the little foolish, frantic men, 


The first president of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
was @ representative of the city workers and the second, Kalinin, a peasant. 
He began his office as a figure-head but "has been saved from the emptiness of 
such @ position because he is so symbolic of the growing power of the peasants. 
Kalinin reflects the New Russia more faithfully than any other Government 
official." 


Concerning Trotsky, the organizer, the writer says, "To be a good diplo- 
mat one must be contained and calculating and unemotional, content with the ma- 
terial on hands; one cannot be an originator. Trotsky is essentially an origina- 
tor. It was his destiny to accept the ready-made. Trotsky is either loved or 
despised. ... He is the idol of the Red Army. His amazing physical vigor com- 
bined with a very un-Russian orderliness, his personal bravery and reckless de- 
fiance of oustom, make their former leaders appear dull and backward. ... No 

War Office under any Tsar could boast such order as Trotsky’s. Everything goes 

. like clock-work, you are aware of energy and efficiency; it has the hum of a 
high-power engine. ... ‘We stand always ready to reduce our army,' said Trotsky, 
‘even to liquidating it fully, whenever our closest and our farthest neighbors 
accept a program of disarmament. ... If America would only take the initiative 


in this respect,’ he shrugged and smiled, ‘well, we would support her with our 
whole heart.'" C.M.E. 


THE CASE FOR PROHIBITION by Clarence True Wilson and Deets Pickett. New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1923. $1.75 


The adoption of national Prohibition by the United States was one of 
the most significant pieces of legislation ever enacted. A hundred years from 
now will show what a momentous act it was. But it is in moral reform as in 
trench warfare, We win ground for the enemys and we must then "consolidate our 
gains," In this next score of years if prohibition is to be a success, we must 
consolidate gains and incorporate the policy of prohibition in the conviction 
and life of the nation. 


‘. Few men have had greater opportunities for knowing the Prohibition move- 
ment inside and outside, than the authors of this book. Into this volume they 
have put some of their vast stores of information. The general reader will 
find this a helpful book; and will derive much inspiration from it, 


, It is unfortunate, however, that a piece of work which was done so well, 
‘Bhould not have been done better. The material of the book is good, but it is 
loosely arranged. The authors give many statements showing the beneficient re- 
sults of Prohibition, But they seldom give the authority, chapter and verse. 
They quote many statesmen and scientists, but in hardly any instances do they 
Hocate the quotation, What the temperance worker needs today is facts, exact, 
Guthoritative, fool proof. Such facts may be lacking rhetoric, but they would 
have immeasurable value. The authors in the main quote figures for 1919 and 
1920 and have little later data. These were the good years for Prohibition. 

meput they have been followed by a decided reaction. The figures for 1922-28 are 

.* quite so good and they show a bad tendency. 


The book will strengthen conviction that Prohibition is good policy. 
tt will furnish suggestive material for addresses, A little more use of the 
Scientific method might have increased its value fourfold for the teacher and 

Meeditor in this country and in other lands. §.Z.B. 


— 
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ES0NY AND IVORY, STORIBS AND SKETCHES OF AFRICA AND ENGLAND by Llewelyn Powysy 
Prefuce by Theodore Dreiser. New York, American Library Service. 1923. $2.00 


PINEY WOODS AND ITS STORY by Laurence C. Jones. New York, Flemming H. Revell 
Company. 1922. $1.50 


THE VEGHANCE OF THE GODS, AND THREE OTHER STORIES CF RHAL AMERICAN COLOR LINE, 
by William Pickens. Philadelphia, A. MM. EB. Book Concern. 1922. $1.25 


WHEN BLACK MEETS WHITE by John Lewis Hill. Chicago, The Argyle Publishers. 
1922. $1.15 


The first of these are realistic and pessimestic pen pictures by an 
. Boglishman of letters who lived five years as a stock farmer in British Hast 
Africa and who spent many months of leisure knocking about his native country- 


gide. They portray in frank and dreary colors his impressions of life in both 
lands. 


"Ebony" depicts in pathetic, sombre hues the crusl, demoralizing con- 
tact of the white European with the black African. "Black gods," the "gods of 
the hippopotami of Lake Blementeial” (presumably near the author’s stock farm) 
are unmoved as bird and beast and man pass across the landscape, parched by the 
penetrating, merciless tropical sun, Birth and death and the struggle for 
ezistence go on, as “the hollow emptiness of the world’s soul is made certains 
the surface is everything, below there is nothing." The natives see aroundu 
them only “the primitive urge of life, the vast, innumerable manifestations 

of inscrutable nature; they see the strange order of chance and accident and 

the irrevocability of each single happening." In narratives entitled "Rubbish" 
and "Black Parasites" tho author describes the black native’s life on the 

white scttler’s plantation. In the first story, a native lad dies after a 

cruel beating by his ewployer end his bedy is burned as "rubbish" in a hut 

after it is left to putrify. In the second, @ black boy is handcuffed to a 

tree and burned to death by a settler for attempting to steal a lamb. In still 
another story a description is given of the concubinage of native women for 
white men with its appalling moral and physical consequences, 


"Ivory" gives the author’s interpretation cf prevailing passions among 
Eoglishman at homey the story of "The Stunner," the dying peasant’s passion for 
his lovers; that of "Threnody," the author's impression from his childhood ob- 
servations that "death cannot be gainsaid." The story, "Not Guilty", describes 
the surrender of a man and a woman when both are lonesome, although she is 


Married, ‘The Wryneck" story relates the desperate deeds to which hunger may 
drive the poor and half starved. 


Here are charming style and brutal frankness combined to set before us 


in dark solors the observations and philosophy of one who views life as the in- 
soluble mystery. 


Anyone who thinks that the days for the pioneer spirit in America are 
past may find a change in his impression through reading the second book which 
y Qn autobiography of a young college-bred Negro born in Missouri and educated 
N Towa, who went into the Piney Woods of Southern Mississippi to carry educa- 
tion and culture to these backwoods Negro people. There he faced difficulties 
in trying to become a teacher and leader among his own folk. His main diffi- 
Gulty was their backwardness and ignorance, the fruit of their oppression, which 
“Wide them suspicious even of one seeking to serve them unselfishly. 
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He did meet one colored man, however, who responded to his enthusiasm 
for a high school and gave him forty acres of land and the first fifty dollars 
with which to start it. From a beginning upon logs under an old cedar tree 
and in a tumble-down log cabin he built his school and carried messages of? in- 
telligence and widening hope to these benighted people. After ten years, there 
is a campus with brick buildings for dormitories and recitation halls along 
the “ines of those at Tuskegee. It is an enlightening story for anyone who 
wants to see what grit there is in the younger generation of Negroes. 


The third book - a collection of stories — is an attempt by a Negro 
writer to put into fiction his reactions to the difficult and complex problems 
of color prejudice in America. The main story, "The Vengeance of the Gods," 
is a query as to whether blood or opportunity are the determinants of achieve- 
‘ment in America. The plot relates that a plantation owner is the father of 
two boys, one white and one a milatto but the boys are so much alike they are 
easily mistaken one for the other. The boys are left with a colored “mammy" 
during the absence of the family abroad and a confusion of identity occurs: 
the white child becomes the member of the colored family and vice versa. This 
change in circumstances results in the mulatto boy becoming a worth-while man 
while the white boy deteriorates, achieves a bad reputation in the community, 
and ends by being lynched by some of the white neighbors his real identity then 
becoming known, This is the "vengeance of the gods." 


Increasing numbers of Negroes of ability are beginning to express their 
thoughts and results of their study of the American race problem. The last 
book views the situation both from inside America and inside the Negro group. 
The author was born and reared in the South but has lived a long time in the 
North. He points out some of the mistakes in race relations both North and 
South, naming among them the mistake of the South in its attitude toward the 
Negro in regarding him as inferior, and the mistake of the North in assuming 
that it is more competent to solve the race problem than the South. In his 
discussion of the psychology of the Negro he holds that in sentiment and emo- 
tion the Negro excels. In additional chapters he rehearses some facts about 
Negro history and Negro advancement. His discussion on amalgamation is some- 
what different from the usual treatise on this subject, as he holds that while 
the Negro does not wish it anymore than the white man, the mixture of races is 
taking lace as shown by the increasing number of mixed-bloods. He claims 
that there is no.such thing as a new Negro, “but there can and must be, a 
new freedom for the Negru." G.H.H. 


OUR NEIGHBORS by Annie Marion MacLean. New York, Macmillan Co., 1924. $1.75 


Miss MacLean has made a unique appeal for an understanding of the for- 
@ign-born groups. From a store house of incidents, in which she has always 
been an intimate figure, she gives indelible pictures of those who come to us 
@s pilgrims. Selma Ohlson, for example, opposed both immigration and war time 
laws with "De world belongs to de people who live in it, and dey should be free 
to go anywhere dey please." And when Janie from South Carolina lost her 
Strength through an accident and her savings through the scheming lawyer who 
Ssttlec the case, her neighbor spcke: "Janie, ah ain’t got much but you-all 
Kin come an stay at mah house. De day bed kin stan’ in a pass way where you- 
11 kin sleep. De bedrooms is full of roomers an’ de fambly has de oder rooms, 
but you-all is as welcome as de sunshine. We hasn’t much, but we dun bring 
Our hearts wid us from ole South Ca’lina", Others among Miss MacLean’s "Neigh- 
bors" are figures which haunt our souls if they be real, for they speak of our 
greed, cur carelessness, our blindness and our guilt. There are court scenes, 
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home scenes, glimpses of the day and night with youth and age. Miss MacLean 
reminds us that "Poverty is not synonomous with sin and crimes but vice and 
crime breeds where human hopes are at their lowest ebb, and this is most fre- 
quently among those who have lost ground in the economic struggle. . . 


"There can be no social solidarity while the nation is made up of arti- 
ficially exclusive groups; there can be no real national life while the well- 
to-do know nothing about the poor, except as they contribute toward various 
charities or battle with laborers in an impersonal way. And certainly there 
can be no true democracy where one group is exploited politically or industri- 
ally by another, or where intelligence battens on ignorance." E.B. 


THIRD YEAR BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS by CHARLES H. LEVERMORE. 
N.Y. Brooklyn Daily Eagle Press. 1923. $1.50 


Brooklyn, 


In this book, Dr. Levermore reviews the activities of the League of 
Nations during the third year of its life, 1922. The book contains a careful 
summary of the six sessions of the Council of the League held during the year 
(17th through 22nd sessions), and a daily chronicle of the Third Assembly. A 
report is also given of the Fourth International Labor Conference in Geneva, 
Octobsr 18 — November 3, and of the opening sessions of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. But, believing that the story of the League "loses much 
of its meaning when separated from the history of the great international forces 
operating in the immediate environment of the League", the author has made a 
very careful review of the remarkable ssries of international conferences out- 
side of the League that tock place in 1922, and has covered in some detail the 
work of the Reparation Commission throughout the year. Some attention is paid 
to the foreign relations of the United States, particularly where they touch 

the League, the World Court, and European affairs. The full text of the "A" 
class Mandates is printed as an Appendix. The treatment is chronological. The 
book is very well indexed and will be found of invaluable service as a handbook 
of international events for the year 1922. M.C.A. 


SINCE LEAVING HOME by Albert Wehde. 


Chicago, Tremonia Publishing Co. 1923. 
$8.00 


This book is well-nigh unique throughout. An autobiographic narrative 
combining a series of most extraordinary adventures, it will probably be read 
by multitudes as an engaging tale with considerable literary merit, without 
regard to its social value. It is a drama of the most elemental passions of 
human life. As a study of various types of racial culture, revealing the essen- 
tial spiritual unity of mankind it has a distinct value. The author deals with 
themes tabooed by conventional standards, with a simplicity and frankness that 
makes one wonder at the difficulty the rest of us have in calling a spade a 
Spade when face to face with the elemental facts of life. 


Not a little light is thrown on the genesis of the Great War so far as 
the psychology of nationalism is concerned. A genuine service is rendered in 
the revelations concerning the treatment of political prisoners, of whom the 
Quthor was one, by the American Government, and particularly in the disclosures 
concerning the regime at Leavenworth. The author makes no attempt to conceal 


his prejudices or to justify all his acts, yet he writes with evident sincerity, 
and usually with restraint. He says of that prison: 


"It is a place of infamy and stupidity, a breeding ground for vice and 
degeneracy, a chamber of torture for the clean of mind and body, a battening 
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place for the brutal and swinish, dehumanizing and contaminating all who come 
under its influence, guards no less than prisoners." F.E.J. 


A HANDBOOK OF GAMES AND PROGRAMS by William R. LaPorte. New York, Abingdon 
Press. 1922, $1.00 


THE CHURCH AT PLAY by Norman E. Richardson. New York, Abingdon Press. 1922. 
$1.50 


Professor LaPorte offers within 100 pages a very large number of com- 
plete games and plays and a still larger number of suggestions. The director 
of the social hour in the church, school or club, as wall as the hostess for 


guests of any age, will find this book an excellent source of recreational 
material. 


Professor Richardson has prefaced his selected plays and games with a 
discussion of the church recreational program, the need for supervised play in 
modern life, and an analysis of play. He gives suggestions for leadership and 
supervision of several groups and outlines the program and work of the Boy 
Bcouts and Camp Fire Girls. A group of five lessons instructs the reader in 
the science of the semaphore. A short chapter on dramatics for the church con- 


tains a brief explanation of the origin, development and use of this form of 
religious service and expression, E.B. 


WHY NOT TRY CHRISTIANITY? by Samuel Zane Batten. New York, George H. Doran. 
1923. (Christianity and Industry Pamphlet Series.) 15 cents. 


An extended review of this valuable little book is unnecessary because 
of its availability at slight cost. Dr. Batten is known for his lucid presen- 
tation of the social message of Christianity. His approach to the problem is 
indicated in these sentences occurring early in his discussions "a pause in 
the march, an arrest of development, a failure to go all the way with the Gos- 
pel. The church did much to win lives to Christ and to ameliorate human con- 
ditions; but it did little to redeem life as a whole. In the personal virtues, 
the Middle Ages, the ages of the church's supremacy, were far in advance of 
pre-Christian times. Life was purer than in the old world. But in civic vir- 
tues, as Lecky has shown, the Middle Ages were distinctly below the best Grecian 
Q@nd Rowan life. . . . Within certain ranges tho church was potent; but it al- 
lowed great areas of life to remain untouched and unredeemed. I+ made church 
Saints, but it did not make good citizens. It prepared men for heaven, but it 
@id not build heaven on earth. . . . In modern Europe the condition is alarm- 
ing and seriously discredits Christianity; certainly it fatally discredits the 
types of Christianity that has prevailed. Europe is the one continent that has 
Peceived Christianity; here it has been known for eighteen hundred years, and 
has had time to show what it can do. Yet the churches as a whole have not 


Enown what Christianity means; at any rate they have not given Jesus Christ 
chance." F.E.J. 


